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Surface Manuring. 





Mach has been written in praise of surface 
manuring within the last few years. On every 
new topic men are apt to allow their minds to 
run to extremes. We have no doubt that surface 
manuring may be practiced with benefit within 
certain limits. Ona low, wet lands, where the 
soil is very thin, we should advise this mode of 
practice. We have seen the heaviest crops of 
grass from this method, of any we ever witness- 
ed. The freshets that overflow our intervales 
will often leave a sediment from which the larg- 
est crops of hay are realized. Oa the other 
hand, we believe that a large per cent. of the 
manure is lost by top dressing on dry land, and 
especially with loam manure. We saw a curious 
illustration of this a few years since. A neigh- 
bor kept a horse and cow, and not being in a sit- 
uatiun to make use of the manure in cultivation, 
he ordered it hauled out aad spread in an old or- 
chard. The consequence was that the ground 
became completely bound out. Iostead of a 
large crop of grass as was anticipated, it actual- 
ly diminished. Since then he has plowed in his 
manure and has received heavy crops. 

We recollect of top dressing a piece of sandy 
loam with muck directly from the swamps. The 
consequence was that a few stalks of herdegrass 
grew very tall, but there was no thickening up 
of the grasses on the surface of the ground. It 
may be regarded asa fixed rule, that plants of 
rapid growth, like those of our cultivated crops, 
require the manure to be incorporated with the 
svil to insure their quick development. Trees 
grow rapidly where there is a covering of vegeta- 
ble mould upon the surface of theearth, A cov- 
ering of partially decayed leaves prevents the 
evaporation of mouisture from going on 80 rapidly, 
while their slow but uniform decay furnishes food 
fur the trees. Hence the advantages of mulching 
trees. 

We know of no better condition in which to 
secure a good crop, than by thoroughly incorpor- 
ating an abundance of manure with the soil. 
Merely plowing in manure is not always the best 
economy. We have seen horse manure plowed 
under a green sward early io the fall where it be- 
cime a dry and inert substance of no sort of value 
to a future crop. 

Ashes and plaster may often be found beneficial 
as a top dressing, but in these cases we should 
prefer to use them with the grain crop and har- 
row them io. We think that when meadows are 
well drained, and of easy access, top dressing 
will be practiced more than heretofore in this 
Scate. We should like to hear of the good and 
bad success of our best farmers in the use of top- 
dressing, through the columns of the Farmer. 








A Natural Ice House, 


The only place we know of in the State of 
Maine where ice exists during the summer months 
is ina cave in Greenwood, about seven miles 
from Bethel Hill, on the farm of Isaac Went- 
worth, E-q. ‘There are, in fact, several caves, 
either of which would attract attention in some 
places. Two ot these are by actual measurement. 
each one hundred feet in length, and are formed 
by rents in the mountain by which the strata 
have been separated. The highest, known as 
Walley’s cave, is twenty-five feet in height, bat 
is quite narrow—no ice furms here. The ice cave 
is wutally dark, consequently it must be visited by 
torch light. Here isa fine opportunity for one 
who has newer visited a cave to witness the reflec- 
tions of light on the surrounding gloom. ‘The 
ice is furmed in the bottom of the cave in a large 
mass hy the water perculating the rocks from 
above during winter, while the evaporation of the 
water during summer keeps the temperature cool. 
There is an outlet at each extremity which lets 
out the evaporated water, thus at once suggest- 
ing how any ice house should be constructed. 

For parties fund of a wild ramble, this spot af- 
fords one of the best we know of. Lt was first 
made known to the public about forty years ago, 
in a little book published by Rev. Amos Cook, a 
pioneer mineralogist, and for many years, precep- 
tor of Fryeburg Academy, but public attention 
has not been attracted to the place till within une 
or two years. To persons who have visited the 
extensive caves in limestone countries, these may 
appear of small account, but we know of none 
more extensive in our primitive rocks. 


—_—_— —-_--—— +0 @ee- 


Tho First Chsass Factory in Maine. 


The establishment located at Livermore Falls, 
for cosdensing milk—under the management of 
James Beidge, E-q. of this city—and of which 
We give some accvunt a few weeks since, is to be 
cvnverted into a cheese factury, which can be 
dyne with very little change of appiratas. The 


Death of Edmutd Ruffin. 


We chronicle the death of Eijmund Roffin, of 
Virginia, in this j »urnal, because his name is one 
that is well known jp our country in connection 
with agricultural improvement. He was a Vir- 
ginia gentleman of the old school, a man of Jearn- 
ing and iofluence; of considerable wealth and 
great ambition. He was also an extensive plant- 
er, and by his writings and example, did more, 
probably, than apy.other man for the improve- 
ment of the planting interests of the State of 
Virginia. Ia 1833, he commenced the publica- 
tion of the Furm:rs’ Reyister —a monthly of 64 
pages—at Richmond, which he continued with 
great success and usefulness for ten years, when 
he transferred it to Thos S. Pieasants, by whom 
it was continued for some years. Mr. Ruffia was 
the author of several works upon agriculture, 
among them a treatise on ‘‘Calcareous Manures,”’ 
which passed through several editions, and a vol- 


Upon the title page of the latter work he is des- 
cribed as ‘a practical farmer from 1812, member 
and Secretary of the former State Board of Agri- 
culture, furmerly Agricultural Surveyor of the 
State of South Carolina, and first chosen Presi- 
dent of Virginia State Agricultural Suciety.”’ 
[o 1838 he republished an edition of Elkington’s 
System of Drainage, and Hon. H. F. French, au- 
thor of the best work on ‘*Farm Drainage’’ ever 
published in this country, himself said of him in 
1860, that he probably ‘*‘better understood the 
subject of drainage than any other man in this 
country.”” 

lo 1861, Mr. Ruffia hurried from Virginia to 
Charlestun, that he might secure the honor of 
firing the firat rebel gun on Fort Sumter, and at 
the close of the rebellion, he committed suicide 
near Richmond, June 17th, 1865, by blowing out 
his brains with a gun. He said he did not wish 
to survive the liberties of his country, and a 
memorandum was found among his papers, stat- 
ing that he could not live under the Government 
of the United States: that he preferred death to 
doing so. Iles was eighty one years of age. 





The Industrial College. 


As will be seen by the following communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the Industrial Cullege,—to which we iuvite the 
reader's attention—the time during which offers 
for the location of the Institution can be made is 
yet open, and will remain so until August 15th. 
This will give locativos desiring to secure the ad- 
vantages obtained with its situation in their vi- 
cinity, ample time in which to arrange the mat- 
ter and have it presented to the Trustees in pro- 
per form for their activn. Will not the press of 
the State aid in giving greater publicity to the 
fullowing communication fur the benefit o! those 
interested ? 


‘*Messrs. Eprrors:—Iaasmuch as an impres- 
sion prevails tu greater or less extent, that it is 
now two late for new prop sals to be entertained 
regarding the location of the State Cullege of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, Jet me say 
tur the benefic of your readers that at the last 
meeting of the Trustees at Waterville, (June 
27st) the fioal decision on this point was deterred 
ty an adjouroed meeting to be held Aug 15ch. 
Sv that a month or more remains in which the 
people of any locality may, if so inclined, make 
4 vigoruus effort to secure su great an advantage. 
But the proposals should be sufficiently defiui e 
to be acted upon without farther delay, and if 
lands are offered for the College farm, the Tras- 
tees should be advised of it in time tu have them 
examined by a committee, fur which purpose no- 
tice may be given to the [rustee resident in that 
county, or to the President, Hon. H Hamlin, 
Bangor, or to the Cierk,S L Goodale, Sacv. 

Such a College as this is designed to be, in such 
a State as Maine is and always must be, seems 
worthy of at least as mueh earnest effort as was 
hestowed by the numerous competing villages in 
Massachusetts to secure 80 distinguizhed an honor 
aud benefis.”’ 


4600 


True’s Potato Planter. 





We are pleased to learn, as we do from the 
Maryland Farmer for June, that this valuable 
labor saving implement is meeting with success 
and winning the good opinion of the farmers of 
that State. A correspondent who recently wit- 
nessed a public trial of this machine, furnishes 
an account for that journal from which we copy 
the following : 


“The trial took place at ‘Great Ovrks,’ a fine 
estate near Eilicot’s Mills, owned by E. A. [op- 
kins, E-q , and which, onder his good manage- 
ment, is rapidly advancing towards a fine state of 
fertilization. The ground selected was rather 
rough and very hilly, and we were impressed with 
the fact, that a machine that would work there 
would work anywhere. Mr. Hopdins very kind- 
ly furnished a horse and the potatos, and Mr. 
‘True—the inventor—having adjusted the knives 
and coverer and filled the hopper, the machine 
was started. The potatees were cut into pieces 
of proper size and shape fur planting, dropped 
regularly in rows and well covered. This work, 
which was due as fast as the horse could walk, 
could not have been more regularly or better done 
by hand. S» simple was the whole operation 
that we could nut but admire it, and acknowl- 
edge the genius of the younginventor. Mr. True 
claims that it will do the work of twelve men, 
cutting, planting and covering twelve acres per 





day, and we believe he is entitled to all he claims. 
Llaving spent some time examining the machine 


demand for concentrated milk has fallen off great- | and its work we bid good bye to ‘Great Oaks,’ 

ly since the reductiva of the army and discharge | and started homeward, wondering what would 

of soldiers in hospitals, and Mc. Bridge has wise- | be the next achievement of labor-saving machin- 
er 


ly decided to run his establishment asa cheese 
factory. In making cheese, about five persons 
will be employed, viz: three girls, and two men ; 
thus reducing his furce of hands considerably, as 
duriog the time he has been engaged in condens- 
iog, employment has been given to about fifteen 
persoas. For some months past, Mr. Bridge bas 
used aboat one thousand quarts of milk a day, 
but withia a cirole of five mites he can command 
the milk of from ten to twelve hundred cows. 
Livermore is a fine grazing Tegion, the cheese 
made there in private dairies has long had a high 
reputation, an] we see no reason why the experi- 
meat of Me Bridge shoali not succeed. Taere 
are other towns in that portion of the Ssate, 
where cheese factories would be successful, and 
we hope ere long to see them established. 





Michigan Board of Agriculture. 


Ssnoford H ward, E-q , Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture of Michigan, and of the 
Agricultural College of that State, will please 
receive our thanks for bound copies of his annual 
report fur 1864. It coatains several valuable pa- 
pers upon topics of interest to all agriculturiste. 
The country has few writera on agriculture su pe- 
rior to Me. Howard, and the College and State 
with which he is offisially connected are fortunate 
in securing his services. 








The American Yellow Bird. 


This species of bird is not generally fully un- 
derstood among us. They are a small bird, about 
the size of the Canary. The male is yellow, with 
the exception of the back of the wings and the 
tail; the female is more gray. They are beauti- 
ful singers io their native State, bat when kept 
in the same room with the Canary, they will in a 
short time sing exactly the same notes, especially 
when taken young. 

Toey very much resemble the Canary in their 
habits,—will live upon the same fuod, and in 
fact, may be considered a species of Canary. 
They generally build their nests in orchards and 
the like places, but rarely or never upon low 
shrubs or bushes.— Mass. Plowman. 

We saw and heard an interesting sight last 
week. A flock of yellow birds, seemingly a le- 
gion in number, collected on two large maple 
trees, and it sounded as if every leaf was a sing- 
ing bird. They all engaged in piping out a sin- 
gle note as if engaged in conversation. It re- 
minded us of a duzen Frenchmen, all talking at 
the same time. What their object could be we 
could not tell, as it was not the season for emi- 
gration. Pvasibly they only met to have a good 
time. 


Tue Hotes Lisrary. ‘he receipt of one dol- 


lar from O. Leavitt, North Turner, is ackaowl- 
edged. 


ume of ‘Essays and Notes on Agriculture.’’ - 


Notes from our Copy Drawer. 


Weeps. Now is the time to watch the weeds. 
A little time spent in cutting them down when the 
weather is dry will put them ia check so that the 
erop will soon get the mastery, and you will 
have no particular trouble. Gving through a 
piece of corn and potatoes after the second hoe- 
ing, and cutting weeds down with a hoe, will 
leave the ground in much better condition for the 
ripening crop and will save a multitude of seeds 
from starting the next year. Weeds that go to 
seed are quite as exhaustive to the soil as the 
regular crop. The present wet season is very 
prolific in weeds and patience is required to erad- 
icate them. 


To Destroy Wircu Grass. The following is 
communicated by M. Greenough, North Edge- 
comb. Our correspondent will please accept our 
thanks for his high opinion of this journal. 

‘*T have seen lately, two or three articles in the 
Farmer, ‘Hw to destroy witch grass.’ I would 
say, cover the land six or eight inches deep with 
green Rock weed and it will kill the witch grays. 
Another way is to plow deep; then take a hoe 
and hoe in the earth to fill up the crevices be- 
tween the furrows and suffer none to make its ap- 
pearance above the ground during the season for 
planting, harrowing it when dry with a sharp 
iron tooth harrow, which will take out all the 
witch grass that is left.’’ 


Turnirs. It isan excellent time to sow the 
flat Eoglish turnips. Scatter a few seed where 
there are vacant hills among the corn. We have 
known cart loads raised in this way with the 
least possible trouble. Even if you fail, the ex- 
pense is so trifling that no great loss can be felt. 

For Heaves in Horsxs. Take smart weed, 
steep it in boiling water till the strength is all 
extracted. For a dose, give one quart a day, 


for eight or ten days. Give green or ent fvod 
wet with water during the operation, and it will 


effect a cure. J.L. H. 
Tuftonboro’, N. A. 
Bors. We know of no application to prevent 


gad-flies from depositing their eggs upon horses, 
which they do at this season of the year. If any- 
thing of the kind has ever proved effectual we 
should be glad te be informed of it, for the bene- 
fit of our readers. 


A Larce Native Srrawperry. A correspon- 
dent at Dixmont writes us that Mrs. Franklin 
Jewell of that town, recently picked a native 
strawberry which weighcd 15 ounces, and girthed 
fuur inches. 


Grassuoppers. A subscriber enquires if there 
is any method of ridding a grain field of grass- 
hoppers. Those who know of such, will benefit 
many of our readers by communicating the same. 


OG A subscriber at Damariscotta wishes for a 
remedy to prevent the ravages of the maggott 
among cabages. Cannot eome of our readers fur- 
nish one that ean be relied upon. 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
The Industrial School, 

Messrs. Epirors:—When the prospect first 
brightened ot Mutne’s being blessed with this [n- 
stitution, [ rej iced ; and when it was evident it 
was tu he keps free from the withering grasp of a 
union with other institutions, T rej nced more: but 
when read in the Maine Farmer of June 221 
1865, Mr. Johnson's reply to **A Farmer Boy,’ 
and see the probable result of the present delib- 
erations of the Board of Trustees, my joy, hope 
and rj icing, were not to be found ; and [ sit in 
despair and amazement, in which state | wish to 
ask a few sugyestive questions. And here the 
farmers and mechanivs wish respectfully to be- 
seech you not to let the glories of Paroassian 
laurels, attract your attention to the exclusivun of 
the humble vale of our necessities. 

For whose benefit was the grant for this Insti- 
tution origioally designed? Waa it for past, 
present or future generations? Now the past is 
torever shut out by a bar immovable, and judging 
from the direction toward which the present de- 
liberations of the Board now point, the prospect 
of the present generation is not much more flat- 
tering, while that of the far unborn future gen- 
eratiuns will be matila ed and uncertain. If this 
institution was intended to benefit the laboring 
classes, why fix the standard of attainment as a 
qualification for admission beyond their reach? 
Would not the course now proposed be more like- 
ly to beam on the speculators path, or some other 
pursuits; than mildly to shine on the farmers 
tield, or light the mechanics shop? 

Is this [ostitution mostly intended to produce 
men of superivr attainments in science ; or to 
benefit the farmers and mechanics now on the 
stage, and thoee that are yet to come? Mixed hus- 
handry will not long be practiced to any extent ; 
and each one will pursue that branch, for which 
his soil, location, inclination, capacity, and ali his 
surroundings are hest fitted ; and would it not be 
an advantage to have a department in our Lodus- 
trial School, where our returning army boys, and 
all who are just begining for themselves, could 
enjoy the advantages of instruction, most appro- 
priate to their intended business fur life ; without 
spending three or five years upon studies that 
their occupation would never call into action, and 
at the same time partly pay their way in labor hy 
practice ; Or would it not be well to havea press 
established, in connection with it; to report 
monthly progress in the most important branches, 
ehat the purlic may be enjoying the practical ad- 
vantages, while the scholars are making further 
researches. If the first graduates from this 
schuvl, could each be induced to open a school for 
the more general dissemination of mechanical 
and agricultural knowledge ; the public might 
expect to be sooner benefitted by it. 

When | look down the vista ot future years for 
a quarter or half a century, l eee the rolls of 
fame graced with names of eminent characters 
that have landed on the shores of action, from 
this sea of science ; menevery way qualified to fill 
ail the important and publiestations that are now 
filled ; and all that the then improved state of e0- 
ciety will require. Ductors and lawyers, jadges 
and governors, home missionaries, and tureign 
ministers ; and all the varied pursuits, in which 
enlightened man engages; how few will ever see 
earth's bosom opened to receive the seed ; or take 
trom it the ripened harvest ? So far from it that 
most of them would resent the idea of an ac- 
quaintance with a min guilty of wearing a pair 
ut hands hardened by the use of the hoe and 
plow handles. When I put on the specks of 
ancient Gabriel, and try to discover some connect- 
ing chord between ths vast arsemblage of talent, 
and enlightened ability; and the laburing interests 
of the Scate and the world ; | can see only here 
and there a few that are engaged in some of the 
thousands, of more Jucrative pursuits ; and those 
are scattered upon the fertile praries of the far 
west ; and a few perhaps, even in the New Eog- 
land ‘States, in the valley of the Connecticut, the 
Androseoggin, the Kennebec or Penobscot ; with 
their extensive acres spread befure them, and a 
large crew around them, called workmen ; but 
very few of whivh, know any more about the 
whys and wherefures of the operatiuns they are 
perfurming ; than my hoe knows why it digs up 
the witch grass, or the **dull ox why now he breaks 
the cloud ’’ Wenow more than ever need 4 school 
whose fame and glory shall be, its capacity to im- 
part useful knowledge to the ignurant and uolearn- 

















ed; than one famed for its great researches in- 





to the unexplored regions of science. Our grea‘ 
teacher once said, ‘*the whole need not a physician 
but they that are sick ;’’ and would it be im- 
proper fur us to say, the wise and learned need 
not a teacher, but the ignorant and unlearned 
I have at present so little faith in the utility of 
the Institution ; that I allow myself to sport a 
little, by saying ; that sooner than [ would es- 
tablish the standard of attainment, as a qualifica- 
tion for admission so high [ would fix it vo a sim 
ilar basis, to what now constitutes membership 
in the State Reform School; then sume of our 
arch young fellows might contrive to cut upsome 
shine, that would entitle them to its privileges. 
1 am not able to discover a prospect of 80 much 
good arising from it, in the course of a hundred 
years, with all its outlay, as has arisen in the 
past half century, from the single exertions of 
the much beloved, and lamented Dr. Holmes, for 
the perpetuatiun of whose memory [ here enclose 
one dollar. A Farmer Boy, Jr. 
North Turner, June 24th, 1865. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Imported Fancy Pigeons.---No. 2, 
Excuru Powrer. 


This is the largest domesticated pigeon, L be- 
lieve, there is, measuring in length from the end 
of the beak to the end of the tail, from sixteen 
to twenty inches. There are a variety of culors, 
the blue, black, red, white and nankeen, &c 
The blue powter, to be a perfect bird, should be 
marked as follows: head, neck, back and taila 
fine blue, the wings blue except the long flight 
feathers, which should be pure white; on the 
shoulder of the wing should be a few white feath- 
ers, making what is termed the ‘‘rose pinion,’’ on 
the crop in front should be a mark of pure white 
like a half moon, called the bib, and surrounded 
by the beautiful glossy green tinge that is pecu- 
liar, and seldom seen except on a pigeon. From 
the lower part of the crop the feathers should be 
pure white, and the legs to be well feathered to 
the toes with the same. The length of the leg 
should measure from the thigh to the end of the 
toe, from six to seven inches, and straight. that 
they may stand well when the crop is inflated. 
[hey have the singular habit (common to no 
other pigeon) of infliting their crop with air to 
an astonishing size sometimes, and then standing 
perfectly erect, look like a smal! man with a bass 
drum in front of him. The crop will measure, 
in what is termed a ‘*good blowing bird,’’ from 
fifteen to eighteen inches in circumference. It is 
really amusing to see them inflate their crop to 
the fullest extent, so they cannot see where they 
are going, then strut arvaund and walk over the 
smaller specimens without ceremony. They are 
very awkward on the wing, and se dom attempt 
to fly, but spend their time in stratting and blow- 
ing like some other bipeds we have seen *helong- 
ing toa different class. The markings for the 
blue, is the same on the black and red; the white 
powter is pure white all over. Some of these 
birds are valued very high—a pair of black were 
sold in New York about a year ago fur seventy- 
five dollars. [saw a pair ot blues imported this 
spring valued at one hundred dollars. The yel- 
low or nankeen, is by far the rarest and most val- 
uable of this breed. They are birds that become 
very familiar by careful handling and petting. 
The beautiful contrast in color, their immense 
size, and their peculiarities make them (when 
perfect in furm aud feather) very valuable, but it 
is seldom a perfect bird is seen, but the nearer to 
the true standard, the more valuable. Ww. 

Por the Maine Farmer. 


Ezgg Plant---How to Cook it. 


Purple ones are best. Lake them fresh, pull 
out the stem, par-boil them tu take out the bit- 
ter taste. cut them in slices an inch thick with- 
out peeling them; dip them in the yolk of an 
egg and cover them with grated bread and a little 
salt and pepper. When une side has dried cover 
the other in the same way ; then fry them a nice 
brown. They are very delicious. The egy-piant 
may be dressed thus: par-buil it after scraping 
off the rind, cut a slit the whole length and take 
out the seeds, fill the space with zich, fine meat, 
stew it in well, eat seasoned gravy, or bake and 
serve it up with gravy in the dish. 

North Edgecomb). Moses Gresnovca. 


20e> 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Mowing Machine, 


Messrs. Epitrors.— List year { mowed with a 
Union Mowing Machine, about one hundred acres 
of grass, without paying one cent fur repairs. 
My borses necks became sore ; to prevent this, L 
moved my seat back on the pole. Tuais is done by 
taking the fuot buard off, then take the seat spring 
wff from the pole, move the seat spring back sv 
that the back bolt will go throug toe trons hole 
in the seat spring, and the work is done. The 
foot board will hold the back part of the seat 
spring fast. Try it, farmers, and you wili fiad it 
will take the weight off your horses necks 

L. H. Warker. 

West Embden, July 3d, 1865. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Good Dressing for Beets. 


Messrs. Eprtors. I cleansed some Spanish 
wool this summer, by mixing about one piat of 
soft soap and one pint of salt with two prils fall 
of warm water, then rinsed till clean. [he wa- 
ter that | washed my wovl inI applied to my 
beets about three weeks ago. Is killed all the 
weeds among the beets, and there have no weeds 
started since. The beets were very small at that 
time, they now stand about twenty iaches high. 
[applied some to my corn, but it killed the 
leaves vn the corn and withered carrots 


L. H. Waker. 
West Embden, July 34, 1865. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Question for Boys. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have two sheep, Band E; 
B shears 114 pounds, E shears 10 pounds of woo! ; 
74 pounds ot B's wool cleansed 3 pounds and 9 
ounces ; 63 poands of E's wool cleansed 3 pounds 
and 2 ounces; the remainder. 74 pounds was 
mixed together and cleansed 4 pounds ard 8 
ounces. How much did each sheep's fleece 
cleanse, suppose the last 74 pounds cleansed in 
proportion to each sheep, as the firat? Give an 
answer ia this papec. A SUBSCRIBER. 








for the Maine Farmer. 


Caked Bag in a Cow. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—In the Farmer of May 11, 
an‘ Oid Subscriber’’ wishes sume one to prescribe 
a remedy fora‘ caked bag in acow.’’ After 
describing his trouble, he says that the quarter 
ot the bag gives less milk than formerly. Now 
I can not prescribe a remedy, other than to dry 


; ber and make beef of her, as from my experience, 
; the disease will progress till the whole bag be- 


comes caked and dry. C. H Keira. 





Influence of Iron on Vegetation. 


A curious discovery was lately made regarding 
the iofluence of iron on vagetables. Oa the 
chalky shores of France and Eogland, where there 
is absence of iron, vegetation has a sere and 
blanched appearance. This is entirely removed. it 
is said, by the application of a svlution of sul- 
phate of iron. Haricot beans watered with this 
substance acquired an additiunal weight of 60 
per cent. Mulberries, peaches, pears, vines, and 
wheat, derive advantages from the same treat- 
ment. Io the caltivatiun of cluver wondertal ad- 
vantages have been alsv gained by the applica- 
tion of sulphate of iron on soils in which that 
ingredient is wanting and in cases where it is de- 
sired to produce an early crop. The material is 
of course cheap and the quantity small. All the 
scales falling around the biacksmith’s anvil should 
be saved fur the land—they are worth five cents 
aqaart t» the gardeners, Nov fruit is 80 much 


, Deneficted by iron rust in sviis as the pear. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


Michigan Agricultural College. 


{Hon. Henry F. French, the able President of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Cuollege,—who is 
now on a tour of inspection through the Western 
States—furnishes an interesting letter to the 
Plowman, from which we copy the following ac- 
count of the Agricultural Cullege of Michigan. 
—Eps } 


‘It is situated about three miles from Lansing, 
the State capital, upon an estate of seven hun- 
dred acres, which, like that whole region, was, 
nine years ago, covered with heavy forest growth 

Every acre had to be cleared before room fur 
a building could be found, and the fact that the 
farm now sustains between sixty and seventy head 
of cattle, one hundred sheep, and four horses, and 
cuts one hundred tons of hay, bears witness to 
the industry of somebody. I have carefully 
watched the progress of this institution and read 
all its pablished statements from the beginning, 
und [ have no hesitation in saying that it has 
made far more progress than its modest officers 
have claimed, and that the State ought thus far 
to be well satisfied with its experiment, and owes 
it to iteelf as well as the interests of agricultural 
education to give such pecuniary aid to this in- 
stitution, as willenable its offivers to work out 
their enlightened plans for improvement. The 
working faculty consists at present, of the Presi- 
dent, De. T. C. Abbot, and five” professors, who 
all reside upon the farm. 

Our felluw-citizen, Hon. Sanford Howard, is 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture and 
a member of the Faculty, and delivers occasional 
lectures befure the students. There are now about 
eighty-five students, all of whom board and bave 
rooms on the premises. This necessity of farnish- 
ing board and rooms, instead of allowing the 
students to be dispersed in families, is regetted 
hy the President who, in common with many 
others, believes that it is far better for the stu- 
dents and easier for the Faculty to have all par- 
ties relieved from the police system of moat col- 
leges, which almost uuavoidably raises up an an- 
tayonism of feeling between teachers aad pupils, 
and involves details of bread and butter arrange- 
ments which are farfromagreeable. The relations 
ot teachers and pupfis are very familiar and 
pleasant at the college, but the Faculty are satis- 
tied tbat no such restraints as are usually thought 
necessary over students out of recitation hours 
are essential. 

The great problem of uniting labor with study 
is being very successiully sulved at this institution. 
Manual labor three hours a day is required of 
each student. ‘Two-thirds of the pupils are as- 
signed to the care of Prof. Miles, tor the farm, 
and one-third to Prof. Welch, for the garden. 
Chere is a workshop where the students labor in 
making and repairing farm implements, and the 
vbject of their labor being education and not 
profit, they are assigned in turn to the garden, 
field and workshop. The Work is not found to 
he a substitute fur play, but the usual amount of 
hase ball seems requisite, and the students huve 
themselves undertaken to build a gymnasium 
In short, there is about as much human nature 
in the boys at the Michigan Cullege as anywhere 
else, and they who barmonize their effore with 
the dispensation of Providence, instead of en- 
deavoring to thwart them, in plans of education, 
are must likely to succeed. 

Toe college farm already shows good specimens 
of Short-horn, Devon and Avrshire cattle ; Sil- 
esiun, Spanish merino and Southdown sheep, and 
of the black E-sex, Suffolk and Chester white 
swine, all pure blood, and forming a collection in 
that locality of more value to the students and 
the neighborhood, than we of the vicinity of Bus- 
ton would at first consider. A thorough-bred 
ball of each ot the breeds nimed in a regivn 
where pure stock is hardly known, will do much 
fur the improvement of their cattle.’’ 











Stirring the Soil---A Baromoter. 


That stirring the soil during the growing sea- 

son prevents druuth to a great extent, is certain. 
If we spade the ground deeply during a drouth, 
and the ground is hard and dry, we find it soon 
becomes moist. By lifting the ground and ex- 
posing it while cool to the warmer air of our hot 
summers, the vapor which is always in the air is 
condensed or deposited on the newly-exposed sur- 
face, and is, as often as repeated during the drouth 
of the most decided benefit. But after the rain 
has come let the ground rest until it becomes 
again dry enough to pulverize when moved. No 
person who has ever used a spade and his eyes at 
the same time, can fail to see this. Buta very 
large m»j rity practice the very reverse of this. 
Their ground is so hard and so baked that noth- 
ing can be dune until the rain comes, so that the 
crop is rained in waiting on Providence to send a 
shower. It is of no use, say these grumblers, to 
contend against nature. We have got a bad sea- 
son says one, and it is of no use killiog ourselves 
in trying to coax a crop to grow in a bad season, 
and we ain’t a-going to try. I drove to the vil- 
lage on Monday, the 12th, and found plenty of 
mourners fur the drouth standing round and be- 
wailing the dry weather. ‘*Well,’’ says l, ‘if 
you have anything to do before the rain comes, 
you had better be about it, for it is coming.”’ 
**Ay, bat when?” “O,inaday or two—this 
week certainly,’’saysT. ‘How did you fiod that 
out?’’ says one. ** Well, no matter now, I have 
no time to explain; bat come to my place some 
time and I wiil show you; but the rain is cer- 
tainly coming. So get out your cabbages, plant 
your turnip seed, and I will warrant they will 
row.” 
. Sure enough on the Wednesday the rain came 
and continued coming ; and now we have enough. 
[cs was a glorious and abundant raia, not a show- 
er, but a successiun of-showers for three days. 
But said Mr. Grumbler, -‘ fell us how you koew 
the rain was coming.’’ ‘ Wel], 1 will. My 
house contains five inside do-rs, all of biack wal- 
nat (Juglans nigri;) about one and sometimes 
two days previvus to a rain, these dvors will 
crack and snap, often loud enough to wake us 
from sleep; and an outhouse has a duor made of 
two pieces of walnut matched and battened to- 
gether. The lip of the inside groove is split from 
the top to the bottom, and during a dry time the 
groove is tight and snug as when first made, bat 
just previous to a rainstorm the lip of the groove 
sw:ll out, 80 we can slip a finger underneath it. 
During five years this has never failed. It is cer- 
tain and infallible, and answers all purposes of a 
barometer, and is quite as certain and reliable.— 
Cor. Germantown Telegraph. 





Remedy for Bloat in Cattle. 


The term bloat signifies a gaseous distention of 
the stomach and bowels; it is occasioned by the 
evolution of gas from food in a state of fermenta- 
tion, which results from an impaired state of the 
digestive functions. The best remedy for the 
same is as follows: Dissolve, 10 a quart of warm 
water, about two ounces of hypu-sulphate of 
soda; then add two ounces of fluid extract of 
ginger, and drench the animal with the same ; 
give enemas of soap-suds about every twenty 
minutes, or until the animal passes flitus from 
the rectum, when immediate relie! is the result. 
Every farmer should keep a supply of the hypo- 
sulpbite of soda on hand ; it is a valuable medi- 
cine for flatulency or windy distension in all its 
forms, and combined with a smali quantity of 
ginger and goiden seal, it makes an efli sient rem- 
edy fur culic, occurring in horses.—Buston Cul- 
tavator. 





eg A young farmer asked an old Scotchman for 
advice in his pursuit. He told bim what had 
heen the secret of his own success in farming, 
and concluded with the following warning— 
Never, Sandie, never—above ali things, never 
get in debt ; but if ever you do, let it be for ma- 


Watering Trees in Hot Weather. 


There is no practice on which we have given re- 
peated instruction, that is so little understood as 
that of watering newly set trees and shurbs dur- 
ing the hot and dry weather of summer. Many 
persons dash water on the surface and never 
examine whether it goes down half an inch or 
an ioch, while the roots may be six inches or a 
foot below, and as little aff.cted by it as a thirsty 
horse would be by pouring a pail of water on his 
tail. It would be well worthy of the experiment 
for any reader of these remarks to give the sur- 
face of a hard piece of dry svil a drenching with 
a watering-pot, and, then, a few hours after- 
wards, dig down and examine the depth to which 
the moisture has penetrated, and compare it with 
an adjuining spot that has not been watered. The 
result would bea valuable lesson. Let the ex- 
periment be extended. Allow one portion of 
ground to become hard and crusted, and keep 
another loose and mellow. Examine the moisture 
in the soil six inches down, daring drouth—the 
crusted portion will be dry, the mellow part moist 
and favorable for the growth of plants. Again, 
examine a portion of the soil which has been al- 
lowed to grow with weeds and grass, 28 compared 
with the clear and mellow part, and the differ- 
ence will be surprising to those who have not 
before witnessed anything of the kind. Grass 
and other plants pump water up from the soil 
and scatter it to the air in the form of insensible 
vapor through the leaves, many times faster than 
it can evaporate from bare soil ;* and beneath the 
grass the earth will sometimes appear as dry as 
ashes, while that which has been kept pulverized 
will be found as moist #8 a wet sponge. Mectual 
observation of these differences, requiring a few 
minutes occasional examination, will be more con- 
vincing than any amount of reasoning. It wiil 
show in a most satisfactory manner the impor- 
tance of keeping the soil clear and constantly pul- 
verized, both for retaining moisture and for favur- 
ivg the ready extension of roote, 

Some years ago an aeqnaintance set out thirty 
young cherry trees. Fiiteen of them were occa- 
sionally and moderately watered, and the remain- 
ing fifteen were Jeft untouched. The owner was 
much surprised to find that seven out of the fifteen 
watered ones died by midsummer, and only two 
out of the unwatered ones. The truth was, the 
water which had been applied never reached half- 
way down to the roote, while it hardened the sur- 
face into a stiff crust, which is especially unfavor- 
able to young and newly set cherry trees. If he 
had kept the surface constantly metlowed by re- 
peated stirring, and had mulcbed the ground with 
grass or old straw for a few weeks at the hotest 
time of summer, the whole thirty trees would 
probably have lived and grown well. 

Asa general rule, mulching with pulverized 
earth would be the most convenient and best way 
to perfurm this operation, if well performed. 
If the top soil is kept completely pulverized, it 
has about the same mechanical effect as saw-dust 
and chaff. But soil becomes more quickly packed 
solid again, than either saw-dust, chaff ur short 
straw, and a very few cultivators can be induced 
to break it up fine frequently enough. Hence 
in ordinary practice, the commun mode of mulch- 
ing with hay, straw, &., succeeds best. A 
neighbor once made a banter with his hired man 
as to which should raise the most corn from a 
quarter acre. The neighbor hoed his piece once 
u week all summer, yet in spite of this frequent 
hoeing, the hired man’s corn was much the best. 
He was puzzied for a time to account for it, until 
early one morning be found him at work at it— 
and then fuund out that he had hoed it every 
morning before hi employer had arisen. It has 
heen common to ascribe the increased growth of 
constant stirring to the absorption of ammonia 
from the air, &e , but the true explanation is un- 
doubtedly the preservation of the moisture of the 
soil by the more perfect mulching thus afforded. 
—Country Gentleman. 





Irrigation with Sewerage Water. 


Few of our farmers appreciate the value of 
liquid manure. The occasionally published re- 
suits of sewerage water for this purpose, are 
opening the eyes of others to its importance. This 
is one of the ways in which the city may pay 
the immense debt it owes the country. Near Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, certain parties wishing to tarn 
an honest penny, bave cut dykes by which they 


| can flood the land at pleasure with this sewerage 


water from the town. An American farmer 
traveling in Eogland, writs of one particular 
farm as follows : **Tnese fields, which were form- 
erly barren wastes, merely the clean dry sands 
thrown up by the sea in former times, have been 
so arranged that they may be flooded by this 
stream. ‘I'he expense of this operation was great 
—about $100 per acre—and the annual cost of 
flooding is aleo four or five dollars to the acre be- 
side ; but the crops of hay are eo frequent and 
enorm(us,(ten cuttings being made in a season,) 
that some parts of the meadow rent for $100 a 
year per acre, and none less than $75 !"’ Prof. 
Jubnston estimates the fertilizing value per an- 
pumn, of the sewerage of a town of one thou- 
sand inhabitants, as equal to a quantity of guano 
which would cost thirteen huncred dollars. 

We should very much like to see the waste 
water of oar cities turned to some good account ; 
bat throughout the country, much might be re- 
alized by turning streams, at suitable times, over 
meadows and pastures. Everybody koows how 
rich our bottom lands become from the annual 
floods of the creeks and rivers which run through 
them. Why may not other lands be fertilized 
by dirty water on purpose? For instance, wheo 
a farm lies on a gentle slope, even a small brook 
can be made to do a great deal of service. If 
the stream comes in frum the hill above, cut a 
channel fur it, skirting the upper sides of the 
farm, and carry it along on the upper line as far 
as possible. At suitabie intervals, dig out small 
channels, on the lower side of the stream, through 
which the water can be let on to the fields at 
will,(gates having been made at the openings ) 
There may be a series of meadows flooded trom 
the same source.—Those who have tried a plan 
like this, say that a single year flooding will in- 
crease the growth of grass equal to a top-dres- 
sing of thirty loads of duog. The muddiest 
streams are best, as they carry suspended a good 
deal of the fertile matter of the land through 
which they have fuwed. We all no that wher- 
ever road-washings can be brought in, they are 
found very enriching. Yet clear water is bene- 
ficial, simply as water, and because it holds val- 
uable substances in solution.—Agriculturist. 





Care with Straw and Fodder. 


A great deal of discussion bas occurred of late 
years us to the comparative value of straw, corn- 
stalks, hay, &o. ‘Tne diversity of views, which 
is obvious, is no doubt owing largely to the im- 
perfect manner in which these different substan- 
ces are cured and preserved. One farmer, for 
example, finds the use of straw of great value, 
keeping his cattle and other dumestic avimals in 
excellent condition, witha very little grain or 
meal. Another denounces it as nearly worthless, 
as bis bony cattle abundantly indicate. On fur- 
ther examination, we fiod that the first has taken 
much pains to secure bis straw in the best order, 
—the other bas negiegeted it, allowed it to be- 
come wet, musty and unpalatable. The same re- 
sult has taken place with clover hay—one man 
has it fresh, green and excellent; with another 
it is black, tasteless, or repulsive, having been 
wasbed by rains or become mouldy by partial 
drying; Ine same difference exists with corn- 
fudder—resulting in one instance irom timely cut- 
ting, and securing in stiff, erect shocks—while in 
the other the stalks are cut out of season, badly 
put up, tipped over by winds or by their weight, 
and drenched, blackened and rotted by long rains. 
Who can expect his cattle to eat and thrive on 
this incipient manure? 

The seasun is pow approaching when farmers 
should give especial uttentiun to this subject. 
Those who are abuut to out their wheat, shuuld 








oure.”’ 


remember that if harvested before the heads 


droop and become fully ripe, or while in the 
dough state, the tips of the chaff being yet green, 
the grain is better and even heavier—the straw, 
if well dried, is brighter and more valuable for 
feeding. Therefore, cut early, secure in good, 
well protected shocks, until fully dry, and place 
the straw when thrashed, either under a roof, or 
elve in as well built stacks as are deemed requi- 
site for hay. 

Lay should be well and evenly dried—not in 
lumps or bunches, or in badly dried cocks, where 
it becomes yellow and sour. A good bay tedder, 
run by two horses, however valuable it may 
prove in expediting work, and saving labor in 
dodging stones, will doubtless be found still more 
valuable in consequence of the perfection of the 
hay it will enable the farmer to manufacture. 





Horticulture and Patriotism. 


[Jadge French, said of Mr Ruffin—whose death 
is eleewhere alluded to—(writing in 1860) “1 
love to honor a man like this, one who through 
evil report and good report, stands by the cause 
of agriculture.”” We were reminded of this 
while reading the following interesting und truth- 
falarticle from the Gardeners’ Month/y, for June. 
The Rural New Yorker says it knows of but.one 
rabid secessionist among the prominent Horticul- 
turists of the Southern States, and he is more to 
be pitied than blamed.—[Eps ] 


There are, we know, no more zealous lovers of 
their country and their fellow man than the hor- 
ticultural community ; but they are not given to 
any ostentatious display of their feelings or opin- 
ions, nor is their zeal untempered with discretion. 

Wo truly believe, that for genuine charity to 





opposite opinions, no class excels the horticultur- 
ist. Though ourselves Jong an advocate of hu- 
man freedom and buman rights in their most lib- 
eral sense, we have never obtruded our views on 
our readers out of place in this journal ; but in 
our private letters to our Southern correspond- 
ents, before the rebellion, we never hesitated to 
give them our free opinions when the occasion 
called for them ; and they were invariably receiv- 
ed with the courtesy and respect we expected from 
the fraternal spirit of horticulture. The many 
hours we have employed in the earnest endeavor 
to ward off, by calm reasoning, the bitter cup we 
have had to taste the past four years, we now 





look back upon as amongst the best spent days of 
our life. It taught us that the great borticultur- 
al body of the South was far in advance of other 
portions of the community. The great majority 
of them we found earnest lovers of the Union, 
and opposers of a course they mostly believed 
would be but a fruitless civil war. Our corres- 
pondence with the South was very extensive ; but 
we are proud to say that we knew of but one of 
any eminence who took any high part in leading 
any State out of the Union; and we have with 
some interest watched the course of events in 
connection with our former friends there; but 
we have not heard of an instance of one of any 
consequence who willingly entered the Confeder- 
ate ranks. 

We refer to these matters here, because . we 





think it gives horticulture anew claim on the 
country. The nation—events prove—has to he 
forever one, and strongly united. Union and 
good feeling will naturally come first between 
those who have been least disunited, as the Hor- 
ticulturists of the two sections always were. 
Peace and Union are emphatically the emblems 
of horticulture. It is Horticulture that directs 
the beating of the pruning-hook,—it is she who 
digs the grave which buries the hatchet,—she 
who grows the olive branch, and grafts the sour 
apples of discord with the better fruit of love, 
brutherly feeling and good will. 

In our blood-baptized country we look to gain 
as great glury in the arts of peace as we bhuve 
achieved in those of war; and mournfully enter- - 
ing into the nation’s loss to-day, and through tbe 
sad past, we yet think we see the dawn of better 
things, for which, as Horticulturists we would 
repare ourselves, that we be not behind our fel- 
ow citizens when the great festivals of prolife 
Peace shall come. 





About Dogs. 


We like dogs—good ones, in proper pleces, at 
proper times. But facts are facts; and the fact 
must be admitted that dogs are a universal nuis- 
ance. It not only costs more than they are 
worth to keep them, but they do more burt then 
good, the world over. They not only kill sheep, 
but they ran mad and bite men; they promute 
quarrels by their own example in fighting ; they 
bark nights when folke want to sleep ; mp Poe 
with dirty feet upon clean dresses, and tear Jubn- 
py's pants just fur fun—besides causing a dex! of 
hard work fur lawyers. Then they are too much 
like ‘-us bumans’’ to be tolerated ; they emell 
round where they have no business ; they turn up 
their noses when there is nothing in the wind ; 
they lick the nand that feeds them, whether it is 
clean or dirty; they follow on tracks of game 
that don’t pay ; and they bark loudest when they 
have treed nothing. If these are faults in men, 
they are sins in dugs. But if the devil bas his 
due, 80 should dogs ; and we contess they are less 
homan in their virtues than in their vices. Ove 
of the best of these is alwo the rarest—namely, 
they kill cate—not half us often as they ought 
to, but enough to balance accounts for the dis- 
turbance they themselves make. They shewe 
their masters by their fidelity, their watchfulness 
and their promptness in securing lodgings with- 
outa night key. They don't bite ‘our folks" 
even in bydrophobia—an example that would 
bave saved many a family brvil. And then they 
bark before they bite, and thus save a deal of 
biting, besides giving a ~~ hint to lawyers. 
But ‘‘comparisons are odious,”’ and the dogs 
are the losers in those we bave made. We will 
confine ourselves to facts. An article on **Dogs 
and Dog Laws,’’ in the report of our national 
Commicsivner of Agricalture, sets down the num- 
ber of dogs in the loyal States at three miliione, 
and then asks, ** What is the board of three mil- 
lions of dogs worth?"’ He figures closely and 
makes all possible allowances for hungry dogs, 
and sets duwn the answer at thirty millions of 
dollars! He then fiods out, from statistics and 
reliable estimates, that the value of the sheep 
killed by these dogs annually, ie $1,145.510, and 
the damage to those injured but nut killed, $420,- 
657. Thus he finds the dogs cost the country 
every year, the sum of $31,575,167. Only a few 
years ago, before the days of national extrava- 
gance commenced, this sum was more than enough 
to defray all the expenser of the government. 
Somebody advieed to “give physic to the dogs," 
but did anybody ever suppose we were giving 
them money at this rate ?— Wastervalle Mail. 








Influence of the Moon on the Weather. 


Prof. Marcet, of Geneva, has lately examined o 
series of meterolugical observations from 1800 to 
1860, with reference to the much mooted puint of 
the influence of the moon on the weather. He 
finds that its influence on the rain fall may be re- 
garded as nothing. On the question of changes 
of weather he fiods, by calculation, that tbe 
averege probability of a change of weather on 
apy day is 0 120, that the probability of change 
of weather on the day of fall moon 1 125; lor 
the day after the full moon, 0 143; and tur the 
day after the new moon, 0 148. Both at pew 
and full moon these changes bave been from fuul 
to fuir one hundred and six times where they have 
been from fair to toul seventy-seven times. Tho 
well known rule of M, Bageaud is this: Eleven 
times out of twelve the weather during the whole 
avon follows the westher of the fitth day of the 
moon if on the sixth day it remains as it was.on 
the fifth ; and nive times out of twelve it follows 
che fourth day if on she sixth day it follows the 
fuarth day it on the sixth day it fulluws the 
fourth. The dissolving action of the moon on 
the clouds is now generally as a fact, 








